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ABSTRACT 

This primer on the state role . in adult education and literacy 
(AEL) look's at how well the states are performing their leadership functions, 
current commitment, and how to improve their leadership capacity and 
commitment. Section I is an introduction. Section II explains how the adult 
education and literacy . system (AELS) functions as part of the 
intergovernmental system. It describes federal and local roles and how the 
states combine them and play funding, policy, and administrative roles. 
Section III describes the state role in the AELS in its various dimensions. 
The discussion reports • that , in financial and human resource terms, the state 
draws on these six large systems in its role in AEL: adult education 
programs, elementary and secondary education, postsecondary education, human 
resource, family literacy, and volunteer systems. Section IV discusses these 
three major roles states play in the AELS and the challenges they face in 
performing them: as administrators, the challenges they face are the nature 
of the workforce, quality control and accountability, promoting articulation, 
-quantity and quality, _focus of. service;, and shortage of management resources ; 
in their governance role, they place programs under three arrangements 
(school boards, community colleges, workforce investment boards); and 
challenges within their policy leadership role include top-down leadership, 
leadership from the bottom, focusing the appeal, and. the need. for 
infrastructure. Section V contains brief concluding remarks. (YLB) 
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Foreword 



One of the Council's founding purposes is to help develop the state role in adult 
education and literacy. As vital as the national and local roles are, it has long been evident that 
steady progress in this field depends on a much stronger state role in providing services that are 
high in quality and extensive in outreach. 

CAAL has been working for several months to lay the foundation for a solid program 
of state and national projects. We are in the process now of implementing several major 
initiatives on the state front that we think will be groundbreaking and strategically important 
to the future of adult education and literacy. Many of these projects will be built around 
specially-convened working groups, task forces, and blue ribbon panels. We also intend to offer 
a varied publications program on the state role — papers designed to stimulate thinking, promote 
understanding, and encourage constructive, informed action. This paper, Leading from the 
Middle, is our first such publication. 

Leading from the Middle is a primer on the state role in adult education and literacy. 
Beyond that, it looks at how well the states are performing their leadership functions, the extent 
of their current commitment, and what it will take to improve their leadership capacity and 
commitment in the future. It is, in a sense, a call to arms. The publication is designed for a 
diverse audience — government officials who might welcome a fresh perspective and who may 
wish to consider the state role more fully, business leaders and others in positions of influence, 
students in adult education and literacy courses at colleges and universities, and, throughout the 
literacy field, a vast community of literacy providers, planners, adult learners, and advocates. 



Gail Spangenberg 
President, CAAL 



LEADING FROM THE MIDDLE: 

The State Role in Adult Education & Literacy 



I. 

Introduction 



MOST DISCUSSIONS of adult literacy policy and practice in the United States 
focus on the federal role in supporting this service system or on local programs and the staff 
immediately responsible for them. Discussion of the state role has been neglected, and that 
neglect is unfortunate . 1 The state role is at least as important as the federal and local role in 
defining the nature of the nation’s adult education and literacy system (AELS) — and it is 
potentially more critical. 

It is no exaggeration to say that adult education and literacy service is, and will be, what 
the states want it to be. State governments, potentially at least, are the only agencies capable of 
building the adult education and literacy system America needs. They cannot do so unaided. But 
the state role is absolutely indispensable to achieving any national literacy goals. Mobilizing the 
states to action is, therefore, of the highest priority. 

To understand the importance of the state role, it is necessary to consider more broadly 
the way state governments function, to sketch the nature of their role in the adult education and 
literacy field, and to consider the major issues states face in this field and how they are being 
addressed in different parts of the country. To this end, the main body of this paper is organized 
as follows: Section II explains how the AELS functions as part of the intergovernmental 
system. Section III describes the state role in adult education and literacy service in its various 
dimensions. Section IV discusses the three major functions states play in the AELS and the 
problems and challenges they face in performing each of them. Section V contains brief 
concluding remarks. 



1 There is a distressing lack of published material on the state role in adult education and literacy, including a lack 
of comparable data about the adult education and literacy systems of different states. This paper is based largely on 
primary sources, including state reports to the U.S. Department of Education, analyses prepared as working 
documents by the Department, individual state publications of various sorts, and interviews with national, state, 
and local administrators and other experts concerned with the state role. Because few of these materials are readily 
available, and some interviews were confidential, sources for most of the facts given in this report are not cited, 
occasionally introducing an element of obscurity. In preparing this report, one need above all others became acutely 
evident: the need for reliable, published data on the state role in this field. Unless and until such a resource base is 
developed, efforts to understand the state role and improve it will be severely hampered. Finally, I want to express 
my profound gratitude to the late Jack Brezius and to Sue Foster for tutoring me on this and related subjects over 
many years. Their 1987 book Enhancing Adult Literacy: A Policy Guide (Council of State Policy and Planning 
Associations) is still the best single source on the state role and many other aspects of adult education and literacy. 
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II. 

Adult Education & Literacy 
As An Intergovernmental Program 



PUBLIC FUNDING provides the bulk of adult education and literacy service in the 
United States. An important characteristic of almost all publicly-funded programs is that they 
are intergovernmental in nature. Responsibility for funding, policy, and administration is shared 
in varying degrees and different ways by federal, state, and local levels of government. This 
may seem too obvious to state, but it is key to understanding the state role in adult education 
and literacy. 

With the exception of federal social insurance and some regulatory programs, most 
domestic programs at any level of government are intergovernmental in nature. This includes 
large service systems, such as Medicare, education, transportation, and hundreds of smaller 
systems. Virtually all of these programs share certain common characteristics. Most importantly, 
the division of labor among levels of government that results from them is usually the same, at 
least in its essentials. 

The primary federal role in these programs is to provide funding and administrative 
guidance via regulations. The primary local role is usually administration and implementation, 
although local agencies may also play funding and policy roles. The states combine all three 
functions; they invariably play important funding, policy, and administrative roles. 



They can craft unique solutions to public problems in three ways: (1) By combining 
multiple sources of federal, state, and local funding; (2) by supplementing federal policy with 
their own policies; and (3) by exercising policy and administrative dominance over local 
jurisdictions. 

The service systems of most intergovernmental programs differ greatly among the states. 
Diversity is a hallmark of such systems. 

States enjoy wide freedom of action. That is because neither federal nor local 
governments can operate without them. If the federal government wants to improve the lives 
of Americans in any way, it almost always must work through the states. Creating and managing 




In a sense, the intergovernmental system places 
states “in the middle.” This may seem problematic but, in 
fact, the middle can be an ideal location. Potentially, states 
have enormous discretion in shaping intergovernmental 
programs to meet their requirements. They need not let 
federal funding or regulations determine the form of service 
systems in their jurisdictions. 




an effective service system in the hundreds of thousands of localities of this large nation would 
be an unmanageable task for national government. The few federal programs that do this — 
Social Security and Medicare are well-known examples — are remarkable achievements of 
public administration confined to fairly simple income transfer functions. Federal regulatory 
programs also often attempt to circumvent the states, with varying degrees of success. 

States already have administrative systems in place that reach all localities and are 
attuned to their needs. Likewise, if there is a perceived need for public services at the local level, 
localities almost invariably turn to the states for help. This is partly because local tax bases are 
severely limited, and partly because, constitutionally, local governments are creatures of the 
states and cannot proceed very far without state approval. 

The dependence of other levels of government on the states for funding, policy, and 
administration means that they are indispensable to achieving any domestic public policy goal on 
a nationwide basis. The price that other levels of government pay for this state role is that the 
states have the discretion to decide how they will exercise their authority in any given field. 

States have three basic choices: 

(1) They may be relatively passive administrators of federal and local tax dollars 
earmarked for certain purposes - that is, they may perform a primarily managerial role. 

(2) They may perform a creative governance role - that is, they may combine 
divergent streams of federal, state, and local funds in creative ways for greater efficiency of 
administration, and to maximize revenues from each of them. 

(3) They may be policy leaders - that is, they may set goals for service systems and 
seek to use different revenue streams and administrative systems (or create new ones) to 
achieve those goals. 

In some measure, most states play all three of these roles in intergovernmental programs, 
even though different states emphasize different roles in different programs. In the Medicaid 
program, for example, most states primarily administer federal and state matching funds. Some 
states attempt to integrate Medicaid with other health and low-income programs to create 
seamless service systems. A few states have taken a policy leadership position by using Medicaid 
funds as one component of a healthcare safety net for all citizens. (Other components often 
include group purchasing of medical services, state appropriations, and creative adaptations of 
other federal and state programs.) 

In short, although states are the backbone for achieving any national purpose, they can do 
a lot, or a little, with the fiscal, policy, and administrative leverage they enjoy. At one extreme, 
they are largely administrative agents of other levels of government. At the other extreme, they 
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are capable of building service systems that meet national needs that other levels of government 
cannot, or will not, adequately address. 

Interpreting Their Roles . In many important respects, the state role in adult education 
and literacy is typical of the state role in other intergovernmental programs. Its dynamics and 
problems are textbook examples of how such programs operate. 

Some states, perhaps even the majority of them, serve primarily as administrators of 
federal and local funds to support adult education and literacy. They provide the minimal 
matches required to draw down federal funds, organize their distribution, and leverage local 
contributions. The result is the “fragmentation” of service that critics of this field often complain 
about. Each revenue stream has a separate administrative structure. Those structures have 
minimal interactions with each other. 



However, most states attempt to assert their governance role to some extent. They 
combine what they regard as kindred revenue streams and authorities under common 
management systems to achieve greater efficiency and to maximize funding. This usually results 
in less “fragmentation.” But the effectiveness of the programmatic combinations they create is 
often difficult to discern without a close scrutiny of individual states. 



Finally, some states at some periods of time have sought to be policy leaders in adult 
education and literacy, to set goals and performance measures, and to marshal resources from 
both new and existing sources to meet them. This was the usual aspiration of state-led “literacy 

initiatives” in the late 1980’s and early 1990’s, 
and it is still the aspiration of policy initiatives, 
both large and small, in some states today. 



The state role consists 
of some combination 
of administration, 
governance, and policy 
leadership. All three are 
essential to the nation’s 
adult education and 
literacy system. 



In short, the state role in adult education 
and literacy is not singular. In most cases, it 
consists of some combination of administration, 
governance, and policy leadership. And all three 
state roles are essential to the nation’s adult 
education and literacy system. 



States can improve the AELS by enhancing 
their performance of any or all of their roles. But 
from a national perspective, their policy 
leadership role is particularly important. States 
may add to efficiency as administrators and by 
improving governance, but progress in improving literacy service by these means is inevitably 
slow and incremental. It ultimately runs up against the limits imposed by policy. 
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In adult education and literacy, as in other fields, states can overcome these limits. They 
can design and implement policies that will lead to rapid, major advances in government’s 
response to an important public problem. If they cannot altogether solve the problem of 
providing adult literacy service, they can come closer than any other level of government. This is 
because they alone can leverage the fiscal and administrative capacities of all levels of 
government to achieve a specific end. 

The federal government cannot do this as effectively. Its efforts are mediated through 
states and localities and, therefore, dependant upon them. Moreover, federal funding for adult 
education and literacy, as for most domestic purposes, is provided by multiple programs 
sponsored by multiple agencies. In any but the highest priority areas of national policy, even the 
best minds in public administration have yet to find a way to integrate intergovernmental 
programs within the federal government toward a common purpose. Most localities lack the 
policy authority and the fiscal capacity to take a leadership position. 

Therefore, the greatest importance of the states’ multiple role is their potential capacity to 
do what no other entity can do: build the adult education and literacy system that America needs 
and deserves through effective policy development. 
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III. 

Components Of The 
Adult Education & Literacy System 

The Whole Can Be Greater Than the Sum of Its Parts 



WHETHER ACTING in their administrative, governance, or policy capacities, states 
construct their roles in adult education and literacy by combining the raw material provided by 
other levels of government with their own policies, institutions, and revenue streams. This is 
typical of their roles in intergovernmental programs generally. But a very important difference 
between adult education and literacy and many other intergovernmental programs is the 
exceptionally large number of federal, state, and local resources that states can, and often do, 



“Fragmentation” provides 
abundant raw material from 
which states can craft 
leadership roles — from which 
they can create a whole that is 
greater than the sum 
of its parts. 



aggregating or leveraging large sums. It creates diverse political bases of support. It combines 
disparate program priorities into a more robust and comprehensive service system than any 
one funding stream supports. 

Simply put, “fragmentation” provides abundant raw material from which states can craft 
leadership roles — from which they can create a whole that is greater than the sum of its parts. 
To some extent, all intergovernmental programs provide this opportunity. Adult education and 
literacy provides it to an exceptional degree. 

What major resources can states work with if they choose to take up the leadership 
challenge? The state role in adult education and literacy is far larger and more diverse than is 
commonly recognized. In financial and human resource terms, it consists of six large systems, 
and a number of smaller ones — each having substantial capacity for growth. These can be 
regarded as separate service systems because their core funding and policy directives come from 




draw on in crafting their roles. These 
resources consist of the multiple streams 
of funding and delivery that support adult 
education and literacy service. 

Viewed from a national perspective, 
these multiple resources suggest that 
literacy service is even more fragmented 
than most other intergovernmental 
undertakings. And insofar as states choose 
to be little more than administrators of 
multiple funding streams, it will stay this 
way. Viewed from the state level, however, 
“fragmentation” can be an opportunity 
for creativity. “Fragmentation” provides 
states with a multitude of options for 



separate sources. They are also separately administered in most cases. They serve different target 
populations and core constituencies, and have remarkably little interaction with each other. 

1. Adult Education Programs Traditionally Defined 

The state role in adult education and literacy is traditionally discussed in terms of the 
programs presently funded by Title II of the federal Workforce Investment Act. They were 
formerly funded by the Adult Literacy Act of 1991 and various versions of the Adult Education 
Act. In every state, they provide support for Adult Basic Education (ABE), Adult Secondary 
Education (GED preparation), and English as a Second Language (ESL) service to out-of-school 
adults aged 16 or older. In FY 2001, Title II programs reportedly provided service to 2.8 million 
adults nationwide. 



From a national perspective, the states appear to be the major stakeholders in these 
programs — at least in fiscal terms. The federal government presently distributes $575 million in 
funding to the states, with the requirement that states match their allotments with 25 percent of 
non-federal resources, which may include state appropriations, local spending, or in-kind 
contributions. This “state match” would require a commitment on the order of $140 million. In 
fact, collectively, states report that they provide more than eight times this amount to support 
Title II programs — approximately $1.2 billion, in resources of various kinds. 



The appearance of state fiscal dominance in AELS is, 
however, misleading. In fact, seven states account for 80 percent of 
the $1.2 billion state investment. 2 In most states, the minimal 
federal matching requirement is met, but in some states it is just 
barely met. Many states count local government spending on adult 
education and literacy to qualify for their federal allotment. The 
size of the state often determines how large a commitment it has to 
Title II programs. Yet political will (the commitment of state 
government to this field) is at least as important. For example, large 
states such as California, Florida, and New York provide more state 
funds than federal matching formulas require. But Texas, another 
large state, does not. 



Seven states 
account for 
80 percent 
of the $1.2 billion 
state invesment 
in adult 
education and 
literacy. 



In terms of the policy and administration of Title II programs, states clearly have the 
upper hand. In some respects, federal requirements of state adult education programs became 
more demanding when Title II replaced former legislation in this field. For example, Title II 
requires states to participate in a federally-designed National Reporting System to assess 



2 In order of state funding: California, Florida, New York, Michigan, Illinois, Massachusetts, and North Carolina. 
The competition for seventh place is close. Several states provide funding at about the same level as North Carolina 
- about $40 million per year. 



outcomes. Yet compared to regulations in other intergovernmental programs, the requirements in 
Title II funding are minimal. And many regulations can cleverly be evaded, such as the federal 
“maintenance of effort” rule. There is rarely a penalty for non-compliance. 

Therefore, at either the policy or administrative levels, states have great discretion as to 
what services to emphasize and what programs to support. This discretion also applies to their 
handling of staff training, curriculum, accountability, facilities, and innumerable other issues that 
bear on quality control. The result is that very different service systems exist in each state. Thus, 
policy and administrative decisions are as important to building sound programs as decisions 
about the level of state funding. 

There is, by any measure, a disturbing lack of evidence about what level of state spending 
creates better adult education and literacy service. States that over-match their federal allotments 
have bigger programs. We do not know if they all have better programs. It stands to reason that 
the key to success is a combination of funding with effective policy and administration. Money is 
only one tool and it can be used more or less well. The most that can be said with certainty is that 
low-spending states forego the option to use this tool to their advantage. They tend to have less 
of everything, including fewer staff at the state and local level to carry out their policy decisions. 

2. The Elementary and Secondary System 

Elementary and secondary education in all states is wholly under the control of state 
governments, with local school boards exercising authority only at the discretion of the states. It 
is funded by a combination of state, local, and a small input of federal dollars. In all states, it is 
the single largest budget item. In a majority of states. Title II programs are administered by the 
elementary and secondary system. State budgetary, policy, and administrative dominance of that 
system enhances the ability of states to shape those programs. 

In addition, other resources for adult education and literacy are available through the 
elementary and secondary system and, hence, subject to state control. In some large urban areas, 
such as New York and Los Angeles, and in an undetermined number of other localities, school 
systems or other agencies of local government fund adult education and literacy service above 
and beyond the support received from state and federal sources. The amount of this local funding 
nationwide is unknown, but available information indicates that it may be considerable in some 
areas. States can encourage such efforts, and they can adopt policies that require local education 
authorities to coordinate their AEL programs with other service systems. In addition, a number of 
federal elementary and secondary aid programs — The Reading Excellence Act and the 21“ 
Century Community Learning Centers program are examples — allow local school systems to 
use at least some funds for adult education under certain circumstances. 

In short, from the perspective of adult education and literacy, the elementary and 
secondary system need not be regarded as solely an administrative mechanism for Title II 
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funding. It can be a revenue generator, a source of innovation, and a fountain of political support 
because of the close ties between most school systems and their communities. 

3. The Postsecondarv Education System 

Largely neglected in discussions of the AELS is the second largest system used by states 
to provide service. Virtually all postsecondary education institutions in the United States provide 
remedial instruction in reading, writing, mathematics, and ESL to students whose skills are not 
up to the level of college work. This service system is usually referred to as “developmental 
education .” 3 

Approximately one million adults attend developmental education classes nationwide 
each year. The content and method of instruction varies, and there has been no authoritative 
research comparing developmental courses with those supported by Title II funds. However, 



Postsecondary 
institutions are 
the second largest 
provider of adult 
education and 
! literacy services 
! in the U.S., usually 
through their 
| developmental 

l 

1 education programs. 



the federal Perkins Act and Pell grant programs), and institutional endowments. Tuition for 
developmental education programs varies, depending on the policies of particular institutions and 
whether those courses are offered on a credit or non-credit basis. Tax support for public four-year 
institutions and universities comes primarily from state formula funding. At community and 
technical colleges, state dollars are supplemented by local government appropriations. 

These multiple revenue streams for developmental education allow post-secondary 
institutions to spend far more per student on developmental education classes than Title II 




the existing evidence indicates that the goal of most 
developmental instruction is to upgrade the literacy, math, 
and English language skills of students who would be 
placed in the middle or upper levels of Title II ABE, GED, 
or ESL programs. In many cases, developmental classes 
are virtually indistinguishable from adult education classes 
supported by Title II. The same instructional techniques 
and staff are used. 

Development education and Title II programs 
differ primarily in their funding and governance 
mechanisms. Title II courses are largely supported by 
federal revenues and state matches committed to the Title 
II program, and they are usually offered free of charge. 
Developmental education courses are funded in the same 
way as other postsecondary courses: by a combination of 
tuition, tax dollars, postsecondary grant programs (such as 



3 By far the best contemporary discussion of “developmental education” is found in: Robert H. McCabe, 

No One to Waste: A Report to Public Decision Makers and Community College Leaders (Washington. D.C.: 
Community College Press, 2001). 
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programs spend. Although precise figures are unavailable, it is commonly asserted that Title II 
spending averages about $200 per student each year nationwide, whereas developmental 
education expenditures are on the order of $1,000 per student. 4 An examination of selected 
community colleges suggests that while this ratio is not precise, adult education and literacy 
programs provided through developmental education commonly receive two or three times 
as much funding as services under Title II. This is ironic, given the similarity of these types 
of programs. The irony is compounded by the fact that some community colleges and other 
postsecondary institutions administer Title II programs at the same time they provide 
developmental education. 

Just as the funding differs for Title II and developmental education, so does the 
administration of these two systems. Within public postsecondary institutions, a division separate 
from the main academic departments sometimes administers developmental education. At 
institutions that offer Title II or other adult education services, the continuing education division 
usually administers those services, although other arrangements can be found. Whatever the 
managerial arrangements, developmental education and Title II programs usually have separate 
budgets, staffs, and lines of authority. 

The intricacies of developmental education are as complex as those of postsecondary 
education itself. Suffice it to say that all states support developmental education programs that 
provide adult education and literacy service along with Title II programs. And they serve a large 
number of students — about one million per year. Most state support for developmental 
education goes to public postsecondary institutions. As a result, the state policy and 
administrative role for this component of adult education and literacy is very great. Public 
postsecondary institutions are state agencies, and states can control any and all aspects of their 
operations — although they frequently cede much of this responsibility to quasi-independent 
agencies such as higher education commissions, boards of regents, community college boards, 
or to the institutions themselves. 

4. The Human Resource System 

Federal welfare and job training programs provide states with mechanisms to target 
low-income individuals in need of adult education and literacy services. They also provide 
established management systems that can be used to facilitate the delivery of those services. 
Under present legislation, the aim of federal funding for welfare (Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families, TANF) and for job training (Title I of the Workforce Investment Act) is to 
encourage rapid placement in employment. The specific rules and regulations of these programs 



4 Dividing the total federal and state expenditures reported for Title II ($575 million plus $1.2 billion) by the number 
of students reportedly served (2.8 million) results in an average per-student expenditure on the order of $600. 
Because a few states spend a far larger amount on a per-student basis than do others, the figure of $200 per student 
has been used for some years to approximate the median per student expenditure — arguably a more relevant number, 
though perhaps out of date. 
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may seem to minimize their potential as foundations for adult education and literacy service, 
but both programs allow states a measure of discretion to incorporate adult education and literacy 
into the human resource system. 

Some portion of TANF funds, for example, may be used to support basic skills 
instruction for program participants in conjunction with their job search, job training, and work 
experience activities. By defining these categories creatively, or through federal waivers, states 
can draw down TANF funding to support AEL services for this population. In addition, most 
states have unspent TANF funding and can use it for a variety of purposes, including 
continuation of adult education services to welfare recipients after they have left the program. 
Alternatively, if states believe that education is important to improving the long-term prospects 
of welfare recipients, there is no reason why they should not appropriate funds of their own for 
these purposes. 

States have considerably less control over job training programs than they do over most 
other intergovernmental human service programs in their jurisdictions. Title I of the Workforce 
Investment Act assumes that Title II funds will be used to support job training services, 
importantly One-Stop Delivery Systems, by testing the basic skills levels of program participants 
and providing services to them under certain circumstances. In fact, all states use non-trivial 
amounts of Title II funds for these purposes, although only small numbers of job training 
participants are served by instruction. 

Despite mechanisms to promote closer collaboration between adult educators and job 
training authorities, this relationship has not been particularly fruitful in most states. It is an open 
question whether aggressive state policymakers could make it more productive. In principle, this 
should be possible. After all, one of the traditional aims of adult education has always been to 
promote employment opportunities. Programs that integrate basic skills instruction with job 
training have been operating in some areas for many years. It may be that by encouraging adult 
educators to develop products that more closely meet the needs of the job training field, or by 
adopting more assertive job-training policies of their own, states could increase the effectiveness 
of Title I programs. 

5. The Family Literacy System 

In FY01, the Even Start Program brought about $260 million federal dollars to states 
annually, and other federal programs provided additional funding. Many states supplement this 
funding with additional appropriations of their own. Again, states have enormous discretion in 
how these programs are administered and structured. In some cases, they are adjuncts of Title II 
programs, with a strong emphasis on serving adults as well as children. In other states, they are 
managed as supplements to early childhood programs, with comparatively less emphasis on 
adults. In short, family literacy is a flexible tool for states that wish to improve their adult 
education and literacy systems. Because of its emphasis on both children and adults, it is a 
politically popular program. And it apparently serves as a recruitment magnet for adults who 
would not otherwise participate in basic skills instruction. 
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